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Surprisingly little is known for certain about the history of the vine, which played such a 
major part in the economics of ancient Greece. What is certain is that well before 4000 B.C., 
the wild grape vine had been domesticated by the peoples of the Tigris and Euphrates 
valleys to serve Man. By 3000 B.C., ancient Babylonia and Egypt had an advanced viticulture; 
but neither country had wild vines, and so must have learned their skills from outside. But 
imported from where? The vine is, native to Transcaucasia, an area inhabited between 6000 
and 4000 B.C. by people in a late Palaeolithic or early Neolithic stage of culture. They were 
surely influenced by a more civilised people to the south, whose land was more fertile and 
who were better farmers. 

We can only guess at the exact route by which the vine came to Greece. By the time the 
Iliad was written down, wine was the accepted drink of the Greeks and was regarded as a 
natural product of the country. The shield of Achilles, in Book xviii, has a representation of a 
vineyard in which the vintage is taking place. Grapes were already an important crop and 
part of the economy in Minoan/Mycenaean times, as archaeology can prove. Grape pips in a 
stone jar of the earliest period of the palace at Phaistos suggest that grapes were dried as 
raisins, and that wine could have been made about 1900-1700 B.C. 

An oriental arrival 

There are many myths connected with the distribution of the vine. The most common 
legend states that wine, oinos, was bestowed on man by the god Dionysus, who is credited 
with bringing the vine to Crete and mainland Greece. His son, Oinopion, learned the art of 
wine making from his father, according to some sources; he, in his turn, is said to have 
taught the Chians how to plant and tend vines for the production of the special dark red 
wine of their island. According to another story, the son of Deucalion, Orestheus, went to 
Aetolia where his bitch gave birth to a stalk. This was buried, and from it grew a vine. Yet 
another tale, often interpreted in art, is that the mast of the ship carrying Dionysus, as the 
wine god, to Greece, sprouted a vine , while the mast itself was entwined with ivy. 

This leads to another problem - the background to Dionysus and his cult. The Greeks 
themselves believed that he was not a Greek god but came from Asia or Thrace; he is often 
depicted as having the long dark curls and elaborate costume of a typical Asiatic. He is 
usually represented with a bunch of grapes in his hand, in addition to a thyrsus or rod, 
encircled with vines or ivy. As he was thought to be a god of the Thracians or Phrygians, who 
were a Thracian tribe, the Thracians may have brought the cult to Greece. But, if so, they 



brought it early: for the name 'Dionysus' almost certainly appears in one of the Linear B 
tablets from Pylos in S. W. Greece, dating from about 1200 B.C. 


Ancient woinoes 

Whatever the origins of Dionysus, the Maronean vineyards of Thrace are some of the most 
ancient. From here came the wine with which Odysseus plied Polyphemus. Maro was 
supposedly a great grandson of Dionysus. Macedonia was another great and ancient wine 
producing area. Although viticulture was commercially important in Attica, there were no 
famous wines from there, and the Athenians tended to import better quality wines from the 
Aegean islands. It seems a safe assumption that places with 'oinos' in their names must have 
been important wine producers: the Boeotian Oenophyta, the Laconian Oenos, the 
Thessalian and Acarnanian Oeniades, and the Attic deme of Oenoe. 

On the whole, the Greeks were not wine connoisseurs and were satisfied if a wine suited 
their palates; there seemed little interest in any of the finer points. A merchant went from 
house to house with his wine flasks and sold his wine from samples. Such wines would come 
from the Aegean and Black Sea areas; Rhodes, Knidos, Cos, Lesbos, Paros, Colophon, Chios, 
Mende, Thasos, Sinope, and the Chersonesos. Pramnian wine was a strong rough type and 
was not favoured at Athens, yet it was well known in Homer's time. Chian wine was perhaps 
the most expensive. 

Ineffective dilution 

According to Athenaeus (who wrote a type of encyclopaedia about dining in the 3rd century 
A.D.) the chief types were red, sometimes called black, white, and yellow; the taste was 
classed as dry, harsh, light, or sweet. Wines from different areas could be mixed together 
and seem to have resulted in a perfumed wine. Sea water was often added as a 
preservative. Honey or sweet oil was also added to enhance the taste. Ancient wine was 
much stronger than modern and the drinking of neat wine was held to be barbaric: a higher 
proportion of hot or cold water was mixed with the wines; a half and half mixture was 
thought too intoxicating. 

Various methods were tried to prevent drunkenness, in addition to diluting the wine. 
Favourite remedies seem to have been the eating of cabbage, olives, or bitter almonds 
before a drinking bout. But to judge from the many scenes of drunken revelry on vases, 
these techniques were less than fully effective. Even the strait-laced Plato accepted that it 
was in order for a man to become drunk at the Dionysia. 



All classes of people drank wine, even the slaves, who were given the inferior 'second 
squeezing'. This was made from water poured onto the grape skins and pressed again after 
the majority of the goodness had been removed. 

Treading grapes: the sole truth 

With the help of archaeology, a picture of wine-making processes can be built up. The 
grapes were placed in baskets and taken to the wine press or lenos. This was a solid floor 
surrounded by low walls and sloping on one side to an outlet. The liquid drained off through 
this to a sunken vessel. The next stage was the fermentation of the wine in jars or vats, 
(pithoi). There was a ceremonial opening of the vats at a springtime festival, when the wine 
was poured into skins or amphoras, as the pithoiwere of unwieldy size. The containers' 
handles were stamped, and plaster stoppers sealed the tops. The stoppers gave the origin 
and year of the wine. At no stage during the Greek history of wine is there much evidence 
that the wine was kept more than 2 or 3 years. Seven years was indeed vintage for any 
wine, though Athenaeus mentions one laid down for 16 years, possibly reported as it was 
unusual. 

The Geoponica, a compilation carried out at varying dates from the 7th to 10th century A. D. 
of earlier material, is the only work to give a full account of the processes involved in 
treading the grapes. After removing the debris, the grapes were evenly spread out in the 
vats with the feet so as to squeeze out the pips. Essential rules were laid down for the 
treaders. Their feet had to be scrupulously clean and no eating or drinking was tolerated in 
the press. The men had to be fully clothed, and had to wear girdles because of sweating. 
The press was to be kept clean and fumigated with frankincense or some such sweet odour. 

The treading of grapes is always drawn in happy fashion on pottery, and the Greeks 
portrayed satyrs, not men, as the servants of Dionysus. Pottery was a useful medium for 
displaying everyday scenes, and here we see grape arbours, drinking parties, cooling and 
pouring the wine. Coins, especially from the wine-producing areas, show the vine or the god 
himself. 

The Greeks had some interesting and pertinent sayings about wine. They commented that 
wine is the best gift of the gods to mortals; it dispels sorrow from men's hearts, when drunk 
moderately, but when drunk immoderately, it is a curse; wine brings out the truth. Dionysus 
certainly has a lot to answer for! 
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